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greatly admired even by the cultured, and was said to have been the
favourite poem of John Bright. Alfred Austin, the journalist poet,
whom Lord Salisbury made Poet Laureate in recognition of his services,
which were not inconsiderable, to the Conservative Party, was also
writing busily in these years and produced one or two sonnets of some
merit, but he is now chiefly remembered by his poem on the Jameson
Raid (" There are girls in the gold-reefed city and women and children
too " etc.), which provided light relief to an otherwise mortifying
situation.
Among essayists Matthew Arnold, having ceased to write poetry,
had anticipated Bernard Shaw in his brilliant raillery at British char-
acteristics, and his little volumes amused and irritated by their subtlety
and agreeable malice. The Victorian belief that all was well and that
the British character stood above criticism died hard. Ruskin was
still on the scene with an enormous following, and he painted in ever-
gloomier colours the " storm-cloud " which he saw hanging over the
nineteenth century. But with few exceptions, buoyant optimism
and high spirits were still the notes of literature and especially of
fiction in the 'eighties and 'nineties. George Meredith, still in his
prime, overflowed with a sense of the fullness and richness of life;
Stevenson captured a multitude with his thrilling stories and brave
morality. Kipling leapt at a bound into the front rank with verse
and prose which were hymns of praise to the British Empire and
all things British. Henley followed the same fashion both in verse
and prose, but also produced poems of exquisite sentiment which
deserve their place in any representative anthology. Many of these
writers, but especially Stevenson and Kipling, and in later years Conrad,
discovered the secret of pleasing the critical few without mystifying the
many. Romance was in great demand, and Anthony Hope won
instant success with his " Prisoner of Zenda," and Quiller Couch (Q)
with his gallant and admirably written stories. Thomas Hardy and
George Gissing struck a minor key, Hardy with his sense of fatality in
the human comedy, which was to find noble expression in his great
poem The Dynasts ; Gissing from his experience of a particular kind of
squalid and struggling existence. But these were almost alone among
writers of the fjrst rank. Nearly all others fell in with the popular
mood which demanded happy endings or very clear proof that the un-